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WILL OF PRINCE RUPERT. 


AmonG the many volumes published by 
the Camden Society, one of the most interest- 
ing is that entitled ‘ Wills from Doctors’ 
Commons’ (1862), edited by John Bruce 
and John Gough Nichols, which contains the 
will of Prince Rupert. Although various 
works relating to him have since appeared 
in print, that remarkable man is less remem- 
bered than he deserves, and it seems worth 
while to print the will again with a few 
comments. It should be added, perhaps, 
that I have not seen the original, but as 
the spelling in the Camden Society’s version 
has been modernized the following is taken 
from what appears to be a contemporary 
copy, and they agree in all essentials :— 

In y® name of God Amen, I Rupert Prince 
Palatine of y* Rhine, Duke of Bavaria & Cum- 
berland, & Constable and Keeper of y® Honour 
& Castle of Windsor, &c., knowing y® certainty 





of Death, but y® uncertainty of y® time, doe 
make & ordaine this my last Will & Testament in 
manner & forme following, revoking all former 
Wills & Codicills to Wills at any time or times here- 
tofore by me made....I doe humbly resign my 
Soul into | these of y® Holy blessed & undivided 
Trinitie, eeching Almighty God for his own 
Mercies & Christ Jesus infinite Meritts sake, to 
remitt my Sins & receive my Spiritt into ever- 
lasting Blisse. I desire my Bodie (in expectation 
of an happy Resurrection) may be interred where 
his Majesty shall be pleased to appoynte. And as 
touching that worldly Estate wherewith it hath 
pleased God to blesse me, I give and dispose the 
same as followeth: Imprimis, I give & bequeath 
unto Dudley Bart my Naturall Son, all that my 
Messuage or Tenement, with th’ appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, scituate & being at Raynen 
in y* Province of Utrich under y® States of Hol- 
land, & also all those severall Debtes & Summes 
of Money whatsoever, which are anie waye due 
or oweing unto me by y® Emperor of Germany 
& my Nephew y® Prince Elector Palatine, or 
either of them, or by any other Person or Persons 
whatsoever not Naturall borne Subjects of y* 
King of England. 

Item I give & bequeath unto & amongst my 
Meniall Servants who shall be in my Service at y* 
time of my Decease, all such Debts & Summes of 
Money as shall be their due & oweing unto me 
by y® Kinges Majestie, the same to be divided & 
distributed amongst them at y* discretion of my 
Executor & Mrs. Margaret Hewes here after named, 
in such proportions as they shall think fitt & 
meete with respect to their severall Qualities & 
Salaryes, & time they have served me. 

All y® rest of my Goods, Chattells, Jewells, 
Plate, Furniture, owsehold stuff, Pictures, 
Armes, Coaches, Horses, Stock in Companyes, 
Interests or Shares in Patents to myselfe, or in 
Copartnershipp with others, & all other my 
Estate, Rights, Propertyes, & Interests whatsoever, 
not hereby before bequeathed (my just Debts 
being payd & satisfyed) I doe hereby give & be- 
queath unto William Earle of Craven, in trust 
nevertheless to & for y® use & behoofe of y® said 
Margarett Hewes & of Fen capo my naturall 
Daughter begotten on y® bodie of y® said Mar- 
garett Hewes, in equall Moyeties. The same or sce 
much thereof as to said Earle of Craven shall 
seem convenient to be sold & turned into money. 
And att y® Discretion of y® said Earle of Craven 
either putt out att Interest for their Severall 
Uses, in moyeties as aforesaid, or otherwise to be 
layd out in purchasing of Lands & Tenements 
for y° Use & Behoof of them y® said Margaret 
Hewes, & my said Daughter & theire Heires in 
Moyeties as aforesaid, And I doe hereby desire 
charge & command my said Daughter upon my 
Blessing to be dutifull & obedient to her Mother, 
& not to dispose of her selfe in Marriage without 
her Consent & y® Advice of y® said Earle of Craven 
if they or either of them shall be then liveing. 
And lastly I doe hereby nominate & appoynt y® 
said W™ Earle of Craven Executor of this my 
last Will & Testament, And doe humbly beseech 
his Majestie that he will be gratiously pleased 
to give his assistance & direction in what may be 
necessary for the performance thereof as there 
may .be occasion. In Witnesse whereof I have to 
this my -Will contaynéd in two Sheetes of Paper 
putt my hande this seaven & twentieth day of 
November in ye fower & thirtieth yeare of y® 
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Reigne of our Soveraigne Lord Charles y® Second 
by y® Grace of .God King of England, Scotland, 
France & Ireland, Defender of y® Faith &c. 
Annoque D™ 1682. RUPERT. 
Signed sealed & delivered in y* 
presence of 
E. Andros. 
Fra. Hawley. 
George Kirk. 
Ra. Marshall. 

It thus appears that Prince Rupert left 
the bulk of his property to his natural son, 
““ Dudley Bart ’’; to Margaret Hewes, whose 
name is usually now spelt Hughes; and to 
their natural daughter, Ruperta. Dudley’s 
mother was Francesca, eldest daughter of 
Sir Henry Bard, who had been raised by 
Charles I. to the Irish peerage as Viscount 
Bellamont. He seems to have been a most 
attractive boy, brave as his father, and of a 
lovable nature. He was sent to school at 
Eton, and afterwards to study under Sir 
Jonas Moore at the Tower. After his father’s 
death he went to Germany to secure the 
house and estate at Rhenen, mentioned in the 
will, but we are told that, as it was entailed, 
there was a difficulty about it. He came 
back, fought bravely against Monmouth 
at Norton St. Philip, and soon afterwards, 
returning to the Continent, was killed, 
August, 1686, when fighting against the 
Turks in a desperate attempt to scale the 
walls of Buda. He was then only 19 years 
of age. Francesca, who, on the death of her 
only brother, rightly or wrongly assumed 
the family title as Lady Bellamont, was 
much befriended by Prince Rupert’s sister, 
the Electress Sophia, and always maintained 
that she had been his wife. The Emperor 
of Germany paid her 20,000 crowns, which he 
had owed to her son Dudley. 

How in the summer of 1668 Prince Rupert, 
heedless of his old love, fell a victim to the 
charms of the actress Margaret Hughes, is 
toid with malicious wit in Hamilton’s 
‘Memoirs of the Comte de Gramont. As 
regards the Earl of Craven, devoted friend 
of Rupert’s mother, the titular Queen of 
Bohemia whose will is also among those 
printed by the Camden Society, it is, perhaps, 
enough in this connexion to state the follow- 
ing facts. There is, or was, at Combe 
Abbey a book of accounts of what was 
paid and received by him as executor of 
Prince Rupert, at the end of which a release 
to Lord Craven is signed by Margaret 
Hughes and Ruperta. One item runs as 
follows :—‘‘ Of Mrs. Ellen Gwynne for the 
Great Pearl Necklace, 4,620l.”’ Of the 
witnesses to the signature the only one whose 
name appears in the ‘ Dictionary of National 


Will Dutton Colt. 
Robt Wroth. 
David Piker. 





Biography ’ is Sir Edmund Andros, who had 
been gentleman in ordinary to the Queen of 
Bohemia, and major in Prince Rupert’s 
Dragoons. 

Ruperta married Emmanuel Scroope 
Howe, a lieutenant-general, and from her is 
descended Sir Maurice Bromley-Wilson. A. 
topographical difficulty with regard to her 
mother occurs to the writer of this note, 
Eva Smith, in her ‘ Rupert, Prince Palatine,’ 
1899, an interesting account of him, well 
equipped with references to original docu- 
ments, states that he purchased for Margaret 
Hughes a house at Hammersmith. This 
was the famous mansion, afterwards called 
Brandenburgh House, where the unhappy 
Queen Caroline breathed her last. Lysons, 
in his ‘Environs,’ makes a similar statement. 
He says that the nephew (really the grand- 
son) of Sir Nicholas Crispe, who built the 
mansion, sold it in 1683 to Prince Rupert, 
who gave it to Margaret. He adds in a note: 
‘““The purchase was made in her name— 
Court-rolls of the manor of Fulham.” But 
Mr. C. J. Féret, who, in the year 1900, pub- 
lished an exhaustive history of Fulham 
parish, says that he was unable to discover 
that particular Court Roll. As Prince 
Rupert died in November, 1682, it is a ques- 
tion if he had anything to do with this pur- 
chase, which may have been made under 
the clause in the will giving power to Lord 
Craven to lay out money “in purchasing 
of lands and tenements for the use and 
behoof”’ of Margaret Hughes and _ her 
daughter. Mr. Féret quotes from a Court 
Baron, showing that on June 9, 1692, Margaret 
Hewes, gentlewoman, and George Maggot 
surrendered one messuage (undoubtedly 
this) to “Timothy Lannoy of London, 
merchant, and George Treadway’; she 
therefore held it for nearly ten years, 
but survived until long afterwards. Her 
burial is thus recorded in the register of 
Lee, Kent: ‘‘ Mrs. Margaret Hewes from 
Eltham buried, Oct. 15, 1719.” 

Puaitip NORMAN. 





CAPT. COX’S ‘BOOK OF FORTUNE,’ 
1575. 


(See ante, p. 185.) 


Our English folio of 1686, and the method 
of consulting any of Spirito’s books of 
fortune may now be described briefly as 
follows :— 

On the back of the title there is a list of 
the twenty questions which are answered in 
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the book. On the next page (signature A 2) 
is the ‘‘ Preface teaching the use and under- 
standing of this book.” Then follow the 

rtraits of 20 kings, 4 on each page. Next 
we have 20 pp. of philosophers, a whole page 
to each philosopher (A 5 recto to B 6 verso, 
poth inclusive). Each page is covered by a 
diagram showing the 56 possible throws with 
8 dice, and under each throw a direction, as to 
how to pursue the inquiry further. Then 
follow 10 leaves with a dial on each page, 
90 dials in all, the last on E 4 verso. On the 
next page begin the replies in quatrains, or 
rather four-lined doggerels. There are, of 
course, 20 groups of replies, 56 in each group, 
to correspond with the 56 throws of dice. 
Each group occupies 2} pp. in double columns, 
and is marked with the name of an astrono- 
mer, whose “‘ portraits” embellish the book. 
Haly has a woodblock all to himself; the 
other 19 worthies have to content themselves 
with three blocks between them. Finally, 
the last leaf (F 6) has some further poetry on 
the front page in Latin, the same text in 
French, and “‘ out of French into English.” 
On the verso there is another large woodcut 
representing Fortune, a lady with flowing 
tresses and holding a well-filled sail in her 
hands, while balancing herself on a sphere, 
and two other figures, all three standing on 
the top of the wheel of fortune ; then follow 
more verses and a small woodcut, under- 
neath, and the legend: “‘ Here endeth the 
Book of Fortune.” Our volume is therefore 
complete. 

The working of the oracle can now be 
shown on an example. In reply to the 
query “if thy life shall be fortunate or 
not,’ we are told to go to King Romulus, 
where in turn we are referred to a philosopher, 
in the present instance to Socrates. The 
place is duly found, and we have to cast three 
dice, which when thrown we assume to show 
the combination of one on each of the three 
top faces. In that case we are told to “ go 
to the Sun to the Spirit Gior.”” To under- 
stand this, it should be explained that each 
of the twenty dials is marked with the sun or 
the moon or some other planet or a “ siga 
celestial’ (those of the zodiac), and consists 
of three concentric circles, the two outer 
rings, the “‘ uttermost” and the “‘ middle ”’ 
rings, being divided into compartments or 
cells by radial lines, the former into 30, the 
latter into 26, that is 56 cells in all. Each 
such compartment or cell contains a direction 
for further search. In our case the Spirit 
Gior sends us to Tolo, one of the astronomers, 
to quatrain No. 1, where the following reply 
to our question will be found :— 
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Almighty God for very kindness 

Will give to thee both health and riches : 

So by grace long for to endure 

To thy great joy and perfect pleasure. 

The reader is warned in the Preface 

that 
“this is no Astronomy, Necromancy, nor 
Witchcraft, but rather a conceit scorning privily 


them that follow such false Illusions, and as 


said before [on the title-page] framed for recrea- 
tion of the mind.” 

If any simple-minded maiden, for instance, 
should take the author, or his English trans- 
lator, seriously, she would receive rude 
shocks when reading some of the answers. 
Thus, e.g., should she want to know “ how 


many husbands a woman unwedded shall 


have,” and should the chance of the dice 
send her to Ose 17, she would learn there 
that “‘ ye shall have husbands sixteen” ; 
another throw of the dice would send her to 
the reply “‘ twenty and four’ (Acha 48); 
or yet another would produce the reply 
(Acha 38) :— 

Husbands, Sister, -ye shall have nine, 

The first as lovely as a swine. 


The book was evidently intended merely for 


amusement. 

On comparing now Spirito’s book of for- 
tune with the fragment described by Mrs. 
Stopes it will be seen that in her book juries, 
and not astronomers, gave replies to the 
questions, and that all the imtroductory 
portion containing the rules and the ex- 
planation of the scheme is lost. In 
Spirito’s scheme the reply is settled by dice, 
in others by cards, or, as in some of the 
more simple German books of fate, by a 
revolving disk. 

In conclusion, I must join issue with Mrs. 
Stopes in respect of her statement that the 
folio was an unusual size for books of this 
kind in this country. The size of the book 
was naturally dependent on the size of the 
illustrations. In Spirito’s book the dials 
occupy a full folio page each, as already ex- 
plained, and the printing even here is quite 
small, and barely legible in some cases. It 
would have been hopeless to try to squeeze 
the illustrations (the dials at any rate) on 
to a quarto page. The alternative would 
have been, ten folding plates, soon worn into 
tatters by constant use and by careless 
folding. Folio, therefore, was the rule, and 
smaller sizes were the exception. 

As regards Fanti’s book and Brunet’s 
statement, quoted by Mrs. Stopes, that it 
compares with Spirito’s book, I purpose to 
deal with these on a future occasion, with the 
Editor’s permission. LE & = 
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AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See ante, pp. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163.) 


Paces 16 to 48 contain the lists of 33 regiments of infantry on the British establish- 
ment, each regiment designated as ‘‘—— ’s Regiment of Foot,” except one— 
— Peers’s Regiment of Welsh Fusiliers,” known later as the ‘23rd Royal Welsh 

usiliers.”’ 

Lieut.-General Kirke’s Regiment of Foot comes first (p. 16), now designated “The 
‘Queen’s (Royal West Surrey Regiment).” It was raised in 1661, and later became the 
‘Second Regiment of Foot.’ In 1755 only two officers remained who were in the regiment 
in 1740 :— 

















Lieutenant General Kirke’s Dates of their Dates of their first 
Regiment of Foot. present commissions. commissions. 
‘Colonel .. 0% Piercy Kirke (1) ne -. 19 Sept. 1710 Ensign, 1 Jan. 1686-7. 
Lieutenant Colonel William Graham (2) .. -. 25 Mar. 1723 Ensign, 1 Sept. 1706. 
Major ats ~s Isaac Hamon .. at -- 10 July 1737 Lieutenant, 1 May 1708. 
Benjamin Rudyerd .. -- 10 Aug. 1710 Lieutenant, 31 Aug. 1700. 
Dimock Lyster (3) .. -- 13 May 1735 Ensign, 1708-9, 
William Whitmore... ae ditto —— 
“Captains .. -- John Howe... ¢* -- 5 Nov. 1735 Ensign, 6 April 1714. 
Robert Napier. . ae -- 21 Jan. 1737-8 Ensign, 9 May 1722. 
Benjamin Theaker .. -. 22 ditto Ensign, 1 May 1705. 
\ Henry Vachell . as 7 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 1 Dec. 1710. 
Captain Lieutenant John Arnot... oS os ditto Ensign, 26 April 1715. 
William Wightman .. -- 24 May 1733 Ensign, 24 April 1717. 
William Remington .. -- 14 Mar. 1733-4 Ensign, 3 July 1724, 
Robert Barton or -.- 13 May 1735 Ensign, 10 Dec. 1726. 
Edward Windus = -- §& Nov. 1735 Ensign, 17 April 1729. 
Lieut t | Charles Jackson ave -- 10 Dec. 1735 Ensign, 7 July 1730. 
ore ia Ralph Compton 20 .. 23 Jan. 1737-8 Ensign, 24 May 1733. 
Gilfred Lawson ot -. 24 ditto Ensign, 12 Oct. 1732. 
Joseph Hyland me — ditto Ensign, 14 Mar. 1733-4, 
William Taylor ae 1 Jan. 1738-9 Ensign, 11 July 1735. 
\ George Alexander 7 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 20 June 1735, 
William Arnot.. 5 Nov. 1735. — 
Cleiland .. 10 Dec. 1735. eS 
Hans Fowler 8 Jan. 1735-6. _—— 
Jonathan Forbes ace 23 ditto. — 
Ensigns .. .. 4 Sir William Boothbey (4) 7 Feb. 1737-8. a 
Samuel Collet .. S* ‘i 1 Jan. 1738-9. a 
James Johnson 0 ee 17 July 1739. — 
John Ridge ‘ ie ix 7 Nov. 1739. — 
Blake aks oe -. 4 Feb. 1739-40. 


\ 





(1) Lieut.-General. He had served in the regiment since 1684. He was the son of the better- 
ogee Piercy Kirke, who had been Colonel of the regiment from 1682 to 1691. He died in 1741. 

ee ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(2) Of Balliheridon,co. Armagh. He became Colonel of the 54th Regiment in 1741, and of the 


11th in 1746, dying in the following year. ; 
(3) Of the family of Lister of Burwell Park, Lincolnshire. 
(4) Of Broadlow Ash, Derbyshire. | He was the 5th Baronet, and in 1773 was appointed to the 


-Colonelcy of the 6th Regiment. He died in 1787. 





Major-General Howard’s Regiment of Foot follows (p.17). Originally formed (as a 
“ Maritime” regiment) in 1665, and then called the “ Holland Regiment,” it was brought 
upon the strength of the standing army in September, 1667. It was later designated 
“Third Regiment of Foot, or The Buffs,” and is now styled “The Buffs (East Kent 


Regiment).” 


Major General Howard’s Dates of their Dates of their first 
Regiment of Foot. present commissions. commissions. 
Colonel .. es Thomas Howard (1) .. es 27 June 1737 Ensign, 4 Feb. 1702-3. 
Lieutenant Colonel James Bescheser aT) -- 24 Nov. 1739 Captain, 1706. 
Major as hs John Horseman os -- 2 Sept. 1739 Ensign, 25 Aug. 1715. 


(1) Major-General. He had been Colonel of the 24th Foot from 1717 to 1737, when_he was 
appointed to the Colonelcy of the 3rd Regiment, which he resigned in 1749, being succeeded by his 
son George Howard. See note (3). 
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Dates of their Dates of their first 


Major General Howard’s Regiment 

















of Foot (continued). present commissions. commissions. 
Gerard Elrington as -» 26 Dec. 1726 Ensign, 12 April 1706. 
George Malcolm es .. 23 April 1730 Ensign, 24 Feb. 1705. 
Robertson oe Af 9 Mar. 1731-2 Ensign, 15 Oct. 1715. 
Captains .. +. 4 Marmaduke Sowle’ . .. 17 ditto Ensign, 10 Dec. 1711. 
Charles Henry Collins (2) -. 15 May 1735 Ensign, 5 July 1720. 
Charles Barnes Pye a 4 Nov. 1736 Ensign,. 28 April 1705. 
\ George Howard (3) .. ae 1 Sept. 1739 Ensign, 28 Feb. 1724-5. 
Captain Lieutenant Edmund Quarles a -- 5 Nov. 1736 Lieutenant, 21 Nov. 1707. 
{ Charles Fielding “ -- 10 Nov. 1722 Lieutenant, 27 June 1712.. 
William Crosbie ws .. 23 Mar. 1725-6 Ensign, Sept. 1715. 
Lewis Turpin .. ive -- 26 Dec. 1726 Ensign, 2 April 1706. 
Timothy Valade ai es ditto. 
Tieut 1 | Edward Northall es -. 16 Mar. 1729-30 Ensign, 25 Dec. 1706. 
ee encase “s John Cole ie ee xe 9 Mar. 1731-2 Ensign, 4 Feb. 1721-2. 
Benjamin Day és -- 13 Dee. 1733 Ensign;*11 June 1723. 
William Langhorne oe 5 Nov. 1736 Ensign, 9 Nov. ae 
Bryan O-Rourke 21 Jan. 1737-8 Ensign, 26 Dec. 172 
Robert Dingley 7 Feb. 1738-9 Ensign, 9 May 1720. 
{ Sir John Mylne (4) 13 Dec. 1733. —— 
Cyrus Trappeaud (5) .. 20 June 1735. —— 
Charles Tatton ‘ 5 July 1735. — 
Ruding 5 Nov. 1736. — 
Ensigns .. -.» Samuel Creich ee 21 Jan. 1737-8. — 
Rowland Hacker -- 17 July 1739. —_— 
Shuckbrough Hewit (6) “ ditto. —— 
William Fleming 4 es ditto. — 
‘John Barlow .. ae wie 4 Feb. 1739-40. 


(2) Was appointed Tower Major, Tower of London, ig 14, 1750. He died March 23, 1778, 
and was buried in the Chapel in the Tower on March 31, 1778 

(3) Son of Major-General Thomas Howard, see st’pra (1), whom he succeeded ‘as Colonel of the 
et in 1749. He was made a K.B. in 1774, and Field-Marshal in 1793. He died in 1796. See 

(4) Or Milne, Bart., of Barnton, co. Dumfrfes. He died in 1791, being then Captain of Cowes Castle. 


(5) Or Trapaud. Was Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment in 1750, and afterwards (1760) was- 


appointed Colonel of the 70th Foot, and in 1778 of the 52nd Foot. He died in 1801, being then the 
senior General Officer in the army. 
(6) Of Melton Mowbray. He was father of the Right Hon. Sir George Hewett, Ist Bart. 


ta 





Lieut.-General Barrell’s Regiment of Fcot was raised in July, 1680, being then styled 
“The Second Tangier Regiment.” In 1703 it was constituted a corps of Marines, 
continuing as such until 1711. Four years later the title “The King’s Own” was 
conferred upop it, and to-day it is known as “The King’s Own (Royal Lancaster 


Regiment).”’ 
Lieutenant General Barrell’s Dates of their Dates of their first 
Regiment of Foot. present commissions. commissions. 
Colonel wa oe William Barrell(1) .. as 8 Aug. 1734 Captain, 27 Mar. 1698. 
Lieutenant Colonel John Lee - aa 4 April 1730 Captain, 18 Oct. 1716. 
Major... Ss George Walsh .. 3 Mar. 1735-6 Ensign, 1709. 
( Henry Jefferys a -. 17 May 1721 Ensign, 25 Mar. 1705. 
John Knowles a -. 18 Mar. 1722-3 Ensign, 13 Sept. 1708. 
: Z Richard Coren.. aa 3 Mar. 1735-6 Ensign, 2 Jan. 1706-7. 
Captains .. ; Henry De La Bene .. -- 2 Nov. 1737 Captain, 18 Dec. 1735. 
John Nutt es a -- 21 Jan. 1737-8 Ensign, 29 Dec. 1705. ! 
Samuel Anthony é% -. 22 Dec. 1738 Ensign, 11 Jan. 1710. 
John Romer .. 3% -- 19 Jan. 1739-40 Lieutenant, 26 Sept. 1715. 
Captain Lieutenant Thomas Moore Pe i ditto Ensign, 1708. 


(1) Was ee of the 28th Foot from 1715 to 1730, and of the 22nd Foot from 1730 to 1784.. 
He died ing1749 


— 
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Lieutenant General Barrell’s Regiment Dates of their Dates of their first 
of Foot (continued). present commissions. commissions. 

{John Emmenes ss .. 17 Dec. 1724 Lieutenant, 23 Feb. 1710, 

William Williams > -. 26 Dec. 1726 Lieutenant, 3 July 1717, 
Robert King .. a -. 20 Mar. 1729-30 Ensign, 23 Aug. 1711. 
James Thorne oe -- 1 Nov. 1733 Ensign, 6 May 1720, 

Lieut t 2 Thomas Collier or 3 2 Aug. 1734 Ensign, 26 Feb. 1712-13, 
powarrenwee ** | John Tucker .. i .. 21 Feb. 1735-6 Ensign, 20 April 1730. 
John Pett es o% -. 21 Jan. 1737-8 Ensign, 23 April 1724, 
Wenman Nutt.. ae «- 22 Dec. 1738 Ensign, 31 Oct. 1723. 

William Cosby eo -. 31 Jan. 1738-9 Lieutenant, 13 Aug. 1736, 

Charles Menzie oe -. 19 Jan. 1739-40 15 April 1734, 


(James Edmonds we es 25 July 1734. 
Thomas Lee .. a -- 2 Aug. 1734. 
Henry Balfour * -- 11 July 1735. 
John Shrimpton om -. 21 Feb. 1735-6. 
William Nelson -- 9 July 1736. 
Sheldon Walter a -. 8 Feb. 1737-8. 
Thomas Schaak sa -. 19 Jan. 1739-40. 
William Scott .. -- 25 ditto. 

\ Henry Williams e- 7 Feb. 1739-40. 


r 


Ensigns .. es 





TTT 





Brigadier Guize’s Regiment was raised in Holland in 1673 for service in that country. 
It came to England in 1685, being then brought on to the establishment of the British 
Army as the “Sixth Regiment of Foot.” It is now known as “The Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment.” 


St a ae = Dates of their Dates of their first 
Brigadier Guize’s Regiment of Foot. present commissions. commissions. 
Brigadier General John Guize, as Colonel (1) .. 1 Nov. 1738 Lieut. Col. 9 April 1706. 
Lieutenant Colonel John Murray .. oo es 6 July 1726 Ensign, 23 July 1718. 


Major ee ee Nathaniel Mitchell .. ee 19 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 14 Feb. 1714. 








Richard Miller.. se ae 6 Feb. 1718-9 Ensign, 23 Dec. 1710. 
Arthur Brereton wie -- 29 Aug. 1721 Ensign, 29 Nov. 1705. 
Frederick Gore - -. 5 April 1726 Ensign, 1 Oct. 1705. 
Captains .. 5 James Hamilton os -- 11 Jan. 1728-9 Lieutenant, 20 Oct. 1711, 
Henry Southwell = -- 28 Jan. 1735-6 Ensign, Feb. 1718-9, 
Abraham Hunt ote -- 14 Aug. 1738 Ensign, 1 Nov. 1705. 
George Bell .. os -- 19 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 1 May 1719. 
‘Captain Lieutenant James Dalton (2) ee oe ditto Ensign, 2 May 1718. 
(John Swetenham .. es 29 Aug. 1721 Ensign, 23 Feb. 1718-9. 
Abraham Hamilton ee ee 11 Jan. 1728-9 
Davis Baylie .. ais -- 25 Jan. 1729-30 Ensign, 31 Mar. 1731. 
John Boitoux .. és -. 19 Aug. 1731 Ensign, 1 Feb. 1712-3. 
. | Francis Mercier es -- 16 April 1733 Ensign, 29 Aug. 1721. 
Lieutenants -- | Ank. Moutray (3) .  «. 8 July 1733 Ensign, 18 Jan. 1721-2. 
Oliver Walsh .. a6 -- 26 Aug. 1737 Ensign, 1 Jan. 1726-7. 
John Lucas... ae -. 31 Jan. 1737-8 Ensign, 13 Sept. 1728. 
George Holwell ee -. 14 Aug. 1738, — 
(Alexander Murray .. -- 19 Jan, 1739-40 Ensign, 1 Oct. 1729. 
James Murray we -- 25 Jan. 1729-30. _— 5 
Thomas Coote ee ee 16 April 1733. —_—— d 
Thomas Garaway Si -. 25 ditto Ensign, 18 June 1709. 
a George Willan ae -» 3 July 1733. — 
Ensigns .. es William Richardson .. -- 26 Mar. 1737. — 
Edward Wilson ae oe 921 Aug, 2787. —- 
Benjamin Foyster we e- 31 Jan. 1737-8. ed 
Tomkins Powell }. 4 Feb. 1739-40. ——— 


Sir William Maxwell (4) os 8 Feb. 1739-40. ee 
(1) He died in 1765, having held the Colonelcy for twenty-seven years. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(2) Only son of John Dalton of Bedale, Yorkshire. 
_(3) Ancketill M. Possibly of the family of Moutray of Favour Royal, co. ‘Tyrone, in which the 
@hristian name Ancketill is frequently found. 
(4) Third Baronet, of Monreith. Died in 1771. 


J. H. Lzesiim, Major, R.A, (Retired List), 
(To be continued.) 
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Wetcx orn WELSH ?—The recent publica- 
tion of ‘A History of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, by Mr. Howel Thomas, has 
revived the question of the spelling of 
the national name in the title of that 
famous regiment. Mr. Thomas tells us, 
on p. 19, that the officers of the senior 
battalions insist upon the spelling ‘“‘ Welch,”’ 
but that it has been definitely decided by 
high military authority that the use of that 
spelling shall be discontinued. Mr. Thomas 
says ‘fortunately we have not to depend 
upon the taste and fancy of the speller.” 
But upon what is it that the spelling 
““Welsh”’ does depend? Upon analogy 
and orthographical rule? Certainly not, 
but upon custom, 7.e., taste and fancy. 

When the ¢ of the adjectival formation is 
retained we write Swedish, Spanish, Irish ; 
and we write Scotch, Dutch, and French 
when that 7 has fallen out. Similarly we do 
not spell belch, bench, squelch, tench, 
wrench, &c., with sh. It is clear then that 
in modern English, when @ consonant im- 
mediately precedes the representation of the 
0.E. adjectival sc, we ought to write ch. 
Hence the Old English Welisc should be 
regularly represented in modern English by 
“Welch,” and the officers of the senior 
battalions are correct. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


{See also 11 8. xi. 452.] 


“CRrowNER’s Quest Law.”—A remark- 
able instance of the exercise of this was 
reported from Sunderland by The Yorkshire 
Herald of Aug. 17, 1916 :— 

“ After lingering for fourteen years with a 
fractured spine, caused by falling over cliffs at the 
seaside, Thomas Wyatt died in the Sunderland 
Hospital. 

“The evidence at the inquest showed that 
Wyatt was a navvy, and 49 years of age. In 
aeeenbes, 1902, he accidentally fell over the 
cliffs to the beach below, fracturing the lower 
part of his spine. He was taken to the hospital, 
and was never out of bed again, though his 
appetite and intellect remained good, and he was 
cheery to the end. 

“A verdict of ‘ Accidental death’ was re- 
turned.” 

St. SwITHIN. 


“ QUITE ALL RIGHT.” —I heard this, to me, 
objectionable pleonasm first in California 
some two years ago, and supposed then that 
at was of Western manufacture. Since my 
return to this country, however, it has 
assailed my ears far too frequently, being 
uttered for the most part by unsophisticated 
members of the weaker sex, who seemingly 
look upon it as recherché. N. W. Hr. 








TaBLE-Customs oF ANCIENT WALES.— 


“The pious and charitable people of ancient 
Wales, in sacred memory of ‘ Holy Trinity,’ were 
fond of sitting down to table three together, and 
used to reserve the first cut of every loaf of bread 
for the poor.’’—Cf. Giraldus Cambrensis, ‘ Cam- 
brie descriptio,’ cap. xviii., ed. Powel, 1585; ed. 
altera, Londini, 1806. x 


Tur APOTHECARY IN‘ ROMEO AND JULIET." 
—The late Prof. Dowden, in his introduc- 
tion to the International Edition of ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ makes rather a curious blunder 
when, referring to the apothecary, he 
names him Spolentino. Bandello, who was 
Dowden’s authority, merely mentions the 
apothecary as coming from Spoleto to reside 
in Mantua, and nowhere refers to him by 
name. MAURICE JONAS. 


‘* Victory HANDKERCHI#FS.’—There are 
to be seen in some London drapers’ shop- 
windows just now a variety of handkerchiefs 
bearing war devices of divers kinds, even 
including maps of the French front and the 
Dardanelles ; but I have not yet come across 
one claiming to be a “ Victory Handker- 
chief,” in the sense used in England in the 
fighting days of Anne. In The Post-Boy for 
Dec. 1-3, 1709, appeared an advertisement 
announcing the sale by various booksellers, 
as well as “at the Shops in Westminster- 
Hall,” of 

‘* 4 Silk Handkerchief, Printed, With a Draft of 
the Roads of England, according to Mr. Ogilby’s 
Survey, shewing the Roads and Distances in 
measur’d Miles from London to the several Cities 
and Towns in England. Also the Victory 
Handkerchief, which gives account of the Success 
of five most Glorious Victories obtain’d by the 
Confederates over the French. Ornamented with 
the Arms of the Empire, Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Holland. Both which will wash in a weak 
Lather of Sope without Prejudice. Price 2s. 6d. 
And the Victory Card - Table Japan’d white ; 
having thereon the same Account and Ornaments 
as the Handkerchief, very Legible. and _ will not 
be damag’d by Water. Price a Guinea.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


LonpoN TOPOGRAPHICAL HANDKER- 
CHIEFS.—The ‘‘ Moral Pocket Handker- 
chief’? was the prototype that ultimately 
developed into the Derby Winner Hand- 
kerchief, for many years produced by Messrs. 
Welch, Margetson & Co. of Cheapside. In the 
forties several London subjects were intro- 
duced. A map printed in red and black on 
calico is still frequently met with, but of 
greater rarity is a silk handkerchief with a 
view of the Royal Exchange. A press 
cutting attached to the example before me 
is from The Railway Bell of Nov. 16, 1844. 
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It is there described as showing the west 
end with Clock Tower “from a beautiful 
Drawing by William Tew, Esq., F.R.S. To 
be had only of W. Tew, hosier, &c., 1 Birchin 
Lane.” The price was 5s. 6d. each. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“Lorp CrEcmL”? Aas COMMANDER OF A 
GENOESE ARMy.—Cav. Quinto Cenni of 
Milan, a great authority on military costume, 
writes to me about “‘ a Lord or Count Cecil” 
who commanded a Genoese army in the war 
of 1744-6. I can find no such person. Can 
any reader help ? J. M. Butiocs. 

123 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


*“*ScREAD (ScREED).’’—At the Fox Inn, 
South Witham, near Grantham, a piece of the 
old Great North Road has been used for build- 
ing cottages, and the road diverted some thirty 
or forty feet to the west. When this was 
shown to me, the landlord referred to his inn 
as occupying a “scread’’ of the road. I 
asked him what a “ scread’”’ was, and he 
told me that the word meant the same as 
“shred.” The etymology looks likely. Is 
the word in common use ? J. C. W. 

[Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ has ‘‘ Screed, 
ashred,a harangue. (E.) The Northern form of 
Shred, g.v.’ In the latter sense given by Skeat, 
and also somewhat in the sense of a “‘yarn,” the 
word is not uncommon. | 


SHAKESPEARE’S STATUE ON THE PORTICO 
or Drury LANE THEATRE.—I should be 
grateful if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
supply some reliable information as to the 
early history of this statue. The ‘ Return 
of Outdoor Memorials in London,’ issued by 
the London County Council in 1910, asserts 
that it is a reproduction, but smaller, of 
Scheemakers's statue. I doubt its being 
smaller than the one in Westminster Abbey, 
but, be that as it may, it is certainly not a 
reproduction, the attitude of the two figures 
being quite different. The one in Leicester 
Square is an exact reproduction of Schee- 
makers’s, except in so far as the words on the 
tablet differ. Nevertheless Mr. John Timbs, 
in his ‘ Curiosities of London,’ refers to the 
statue on Drury Lane portico as by Schee- 
makers, executed in lead by Cheere, and 
presented to the theatre by Mr. Whitbread, 
M.P. Now the present portico of Drury 
Lane Theatre was not set up until some time 








between 1819 and 1826, whereas Mr. Whit- 
bread died by his own hand in 1815. Sir 
Henry Cheere died in 1781. It would be 
interesting to know at what date (assumi 
Mr. Timbs to be correct) Mr. Whitbread 
presented the statue to the theatre, and 
where it stood before the portico was built 
in Elliston’s régime. 

WILLOUGHBY MAycock. 


THOMAS ARNOLD AND AMERICA.—In Dean 
Stanley’s ‘ Life of Arnold of Rugby’ the great 
head master several times expresses the: 
fear that because of his outspokenness on 
the subject of a truly Christian State, in 
which religion was allowed fullest play in 
the formation of the character of its citizens, 
he may be driven by the force of political 
faction to cross the Atlantic and to settle. 
in America. Strange to say, Stanley omits 
to explain this mysterious phase of Arnohl’s 
mind, albeit he discusses it under nearly 
every other aspect. Perhaps some one: 
may be able to enlighten me as to it. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


HERALDIC QuUERY.—Would any reader 
help me in ascertaining some dubious 
identifications of Kentish coats of arms? 
These are in painted glass in an_ eastem 
window of the south chancel in Bishops- 
bourne Church. Every shield is surrounded 
by a flowered wreath. Three of them are 
dated 1550; the others bear no date, and 
seem to be slightly later. Any heraldic 
indication would be useful to make sure of 
the date, which is of interest owing to certain 
curious ornamental features, connected with 
the history of Dutch engraving in the 
sixteenth century. The shields impale the 
arms of the family of Beckingham, which 
are as follows :— 

Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, on a fesse 
crenellée between three escallop shells sable, 
a star for difference; 2 and 3, Azure, a 
chevron between three bucks’ faces gules. 

1. Argent, three hawks’ lures sable, 2 
and 1. Wakeringe (?) or Bromwich (?), 1550. 

2. Argent, three birds’ heads erased sable. 
Hernway (?), 1550. 

3. Barry of eight argent and gules, in a 
canton of the second a cinquefoil of the 
first. Beckingham (?), 1550. 

4, Azure, on a@ fesse or, between three: 
spearheads argent, @ greyhound courant 
sable. Borne by Edward Umpton, K.B.. 
temp. Elizabeth; also Umpton, Oxford- 
shire, Farringdon and Wadley, Berkshire. 
No date. 
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5. Azure, a chevron between three escallop 
shells or, Is it for Browne (Horton Kirby, 
Kent) ? *No date. 

Westlake (vol. iv. p. 177) gives the illus- 
tration of a shield which seems to be 
the same, with a crescent for difference 
and the initials I. B. for John Browne (he 
died in 1595). The similarity between this 
and those in Bishopsbourne Church is 
striking; they seem to be by the same 
artist. PIERRE TURPIN. 

Folkestone. 


Mrs. Grirritus, AUTHOR OF ‘ MORALITY 
oF SHAKESPEARE’S Dramas.’ —Information 


about the lady is eagerly desiderated. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


JoHN Jones, AUTHOR OF ‘ KINETIC 
UNIVERSE. —The work in question was 
published in Dundee. Details and personalia 
concerning him will oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Toe LirTLtE FINGER CALLED “ PINK.”’— 
Several of the soldiers among the many 
wounded under my care have called the 
little finger ‘‘ Pink.” I have not made out 
whether this name is confined to any 
locality. Can it be an ancient name of the 
fifth finger, 4s in the old sheep-counting : 
“Yan, Tan, Tethera, Pethera, Pimp” =five ? 

GEORGE WHERRY, 
Lieut.-Col. R.A.M.C.T. 
Ist Eastern General Hospital, Cambridge. 


P. S. LAWRENCE, ARTIST AND SaItor.—In 
an edition (1811) of Falconer’s ‘ Shipwreck ’ 
in the British Museum, recently presented to 
the Library, are four lithographs illustrative 
of the poem, by P. S. Lawrence, R.N. 

These drawings are quite distinct from the 
engravings by Pocock in the same volume. 
From the lettering ‘‘ Sketches ” being cut in 
two, half the word appearing on one litho- 
graph and the other half on another, it is 
evident that they were originally produced 
inone sheet. They show that P. S. Lawrence 
was @ first-class artist as well as being a 
sailor, and to any one loving ships, the sea, 
and art they are a joy. 

I have never seen any other drawing by 
P. 8. Lawrence, and I should be glad if any 
of your readers could tell anything about 
him, or where any of his work can be seen. 

In O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval Biographical Dic- 
tionary ’ there is @ very short notice of Paul 
Sandby Lawrence, merely mentioning that 


There is no mention of him in Bryan’s 
‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ but I suggest that 
he may have been a grandson or nephew of 
Paul Sandby, and that from him he derived 
his Christian names and inherited his art. 

Joun LEckKyY. 


Dv Brettamy : BRADSTREET.—I should be 
glad if any reader could supply the date and 
place of marriage in England, about 1780, of 
Charles Du Bellamy, described as a player, 
and Agatha, daughter of Major-General 
John Bradstreet, an American, with notes 
on Du Bellamy’s theatrical career. 

E. ALFRED JONES., 

6 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C. ’ 


*“ YORKER”: A CRICKET TERM.—What is 
the origin of the term ‘“ yorker,’”’ applied in 
cricket to an overpitched ball that is short 
of a full pitch? The most skilled cricket 
authorities of my acquaintance cannot 
supply the answer, though some of them are 
ready with the traditional reply to this 
question: ‘‘ Why, what else would you call 
Te ale ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 

[See 9 S. viii. 284, 370.] 

THEOPHILUS GALE, THE NONCONFORMIST 
Tutor.—According to the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ xx. 377, he was the son of the Rev. 
Theophilus Gale, D.D., Vicar of Kings- 
teignton, Devon, and was born there in 1628. 
What was his mother’s maiden name, and 
where did she come from ? Can the exact 
date of his death in 1678 be ascertained ? 

G. F.. RK. _B. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—‘“‘ Things are what 

they are,and the consequences of them will 
be what they will be ; why therefore should 
we wish to be deceived ?”” Can any one 
give me chapter and verse for this trite and 
well-worn quotation, which is popularly 
ascribed to Bishop Butler’s ‘ Analogy.’ 
have never run it to earth in the ‘ Analogy ’ 
or elsewhere. H. Brrow SHARPE. 
Conservative Club. 
[‘* Things and actions are what they are, and the 
consequences of them will be what they will be; 
why then should we desire to be deceived ?”’—Bp. 
Butler, Sermon VIL., ‘On the Character of Balaam,’ 
last paragraph. ] 

W. Rosinson, LL.D., F.S.A., 1777-1848. 
—Intending to provide a detailed biography 
of this industrious historian and topographer 
of North-Eastern London, I am endeavouring 
to obtain a sight of his correspondence, 
and so learn more of his methods and 





he entered the Navy in 1794, the names of 
various ships in which he served, &c., and 
a he became a@ retired Commander in | 

5. | 





occupations. Two unpublished histories, 
Hampstead and Stepney, are known to me; 
but I have failed to trace his collections on 
Camberwell, which came into the possession 
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of J. Bowyer Nichols; and of his history of 
Hornsey there is apparently only a reference 
by Henry Ellis. Of letters by him there are 
remarkably few in the public libraries ; my 
own collections provide nine only, of which 
three are important, and the others are 
addressed to Gilks, the engraver, on the 
illustrations for his works. It is possible 
that much material relating to him exists in 
the scattered collections of Sir Frederic 
Madden, who was his father-in-law. 

Any references to MSS. or letters will be 
greatly appreciated. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W. 


Livcotn’s Inn Hatui.—Mr. Underhill 
states, in his article on ‘ Law’ contributed to 
‘Shakespeare’s England,’ 1916, ‘‘ that the 
halls and libraries of Lincoln’s Inn and the 
Inner Temple were rebuilt during the last 
century.” I always understood that the 
present Hall of Lincoln’s Inn dated from the 
sixteenth century. Is Mr. Underhill’s state- 
ment correct ? MAvRICE JONAS. 


Snap Carps.—Who designed the illustra- 
tions that appear on snap cards, and when 
did they first appear ? Many of the illustra- 
tive sentences have taken firm root in the 
language, and as a general practitioner I 
often appreciate the apposite remark of 
** Who would be a doctor ?”’ 

Nicut Work. 


Cummine.—A family of that name lived 
in the parish of Kilmallie and at a place called 
Lochalsh in Lochaber, near Fort William, 
about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a sept of whom migrated to the shores 
of Loch Rannoch about that time. Any 
information regarding the former would 
oblige. R. 8. CLarkeE, Major. 
Bishop’s Hull, Taunton. 


Navy Lrecenps.—1. Did Nelson as a fact 
disobey any orders at the Battle of Copen- 
hagen ? Did he place his telescope to his 
blind eye in the same battle ? 

2. What was the origin of the pennant ? 
One explanation that has been given to me 
is that it represents the whip which Blake is 
said to have fixed to the masthead of his 
ship as a retort to Van Tromp’s broom. 
The story of the broom is apparently doubt- 
ful, hence that of the whip is also. 

ALFRED §. E. ACKERMANN. 


NELL GwyNNE AND THE ROYAL CHELSEA 
HospiTau.—Is it the fact that Nell Gwynne 
induced Charles II. to found the Royal 
Chelsea Hospital ? 

ALFRED 8. E. AcKERMANN. 








HEADSTONES WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
DEcEASED.—I should be glad to know of 
any headstones in churchyards i 
medallion portraits of the deceased buri 
beneath. The earliest instance I have come 
across is at Ewell, Surrey, to Jane Challoner, 
who died January, 1769—in stone, an oval 
in relief surrounded by emblems of death, 
an hourglass and angels, &c. 

LEONARD C. PRICE, 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


FISHERIES AT COMACCHIO.—In Murray’s 
‘Handbook for Travellers in Northen 
Italy ’ (1891), under the reference to the 
fisheries, at Comacchio, in the Province of 
Ferrara, it is stated that 
“the contrivances for enticing the young fish [to 
enter the lagoon] and for retaining the old trying 
to return to the sea, which are very ingenious, 
have been described by Tasso and Ariosto.” 

With due deference to the two illustrious 
poets I should prefer a modern description 
in prose of these contrivances, with illustra- 
tions if possible. Can any reader recom- 
mend me such a publication? L. L. K, 


“ BIBLIA DE BUXO.”’—On March 1, 1582, 
Mendoza reported to King Philip that Dr. 
Sander’s body had been found in a wood 
with his breviary and biblia de buxo under 
his arm. Does biblia de buxo mean a Bible 
bound within boxwood boards, or what does 
it mean ? JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Hants CuurcnH Goops.—In the 1916 
volume of the Hampshire Field Club is an 
inventory of church goods. Why are there 
none for the north side of the county ? 

OBSERVER 


RECORDERS OF WINCHESTER.—Is there a 
complete list anywhere (giving the dates 
of their appointment) of the Recorders of 
Winchester ? C. H. 8S. M. 


THEATRICAL M.P.s.—I should like to have 
biographical particulars of :— 

1. William Collier, M.P. for Truro, 1713-15, 
‘* Inspector of the Playhouses,” a Gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber to Queen Anne, “a 
lawyer of an enterprising head and jovial 
heart ” (Cibber), who had a licence in 1709 
for a theatre at Drury Lane, on surrendering 
which he was granted by the Lord Chamber- 
lain a sole licence for performing operas at 
the Haymarket Theatre, 1709. With three 
other managers, he had a new licence for 
performing plays at Drury Lane, 1711, which 
brought him in 7001. a year, till the Queen’s 
death terminated the licence, 1714. Of 
what family was he, and when did he die ? 
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2. William Taylor, M.P. for Leominster, 
1797-1802 ; Barnstaple, 1806-12; principal 
‘proprietor and manager of the King’s 
Theatre, manager of the era - House, 
London, before 1806; died May 1, 1825, 
aged 71. Can any one give his parentage 
and marriage ? 

3. Joseph Richardson, M.P. for Newport 
{Cornwall), 1796 till he died, June 9, 1803, 
aged 46 (see ante, p. 34). Whom and when 
did he marry ? He was a@ cornet in the 
llth Dragoons, Sept. 27, 1775, to 1778. 

W. R. WrriaMs. 





Replies. 


PORTRAITS IN STAINED GLASS. 
(12 S. ii. 172.) 


THE famous windows of Long Melford 
Church, in Suffolk, appear to supply that of 
which Mr. Lane is in search. They re- 
present Sir Thomas Clopton (died 1383) and 
Katherine his wife, daughter of Sir William 
Mylde of Clare, and afterwards wife of Sir 
William Tendryng ; Elizabeth Howard, wife 
of John de Vere, twelfth Earl of Oxford (the 
Master Philipson of ‘ Anne of Geierstein ’) ; 
Elizabeth Tilney, wife of Thomas Howard, 
afterwards Duke of Norfolk; Sir William 
Howard, “‘ Cheff Justis of England” temp. 
Edw. I. ; John Haugh, serjeant-at-law, and 
a justice ; Richard Pygot, also serjeant-at- 
law and judge; Sir Thomas Montgomery, 
Knight of the Garter, and Anne his wife; 
Sir Robert Clifford, Elizabeth his wife, and 
Sir Ralph Jocelyn, her former husband ; 
Lady Anne Say and her two daughters ; 
Lady Dynham ; Sir Robert Crane and Anne 
his wife; John Denston, and Anne his 
daughter, wife of Sir John Broughton; 
Thomas Rokewode; a Lady Howard; and 
others. For a complete list and further 
particulars, supplied by the late Mr. Charles 
Baily, with coloured plates of the windows 
representing Sir Thomas Montgomery and 
Dorothy Curson, daughter of John Clopton, 
who rebuilt the church in the fifteenth 
century, see the Proceedings at Evening 
Meetings of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society for 1871, pp. 8-23. 
E. BRABROOK. 


If Mr. Joun Lane will refer to F. S. 
Eden’s ‘ Ancient Stained and Painted Glass,’ 
Cambridge, 1913, he will find on p- 123 
notesof several such portraits. Amongst other 
examples given are paintings on glass of 


Wadham Colleges, Oxford. At Brasenose 
and St. John’s are similar paintings of their 
founders. Also at Harlow Church (Essex) 
there are portraits of Charles I. and his 
granddaughter, Queen Anne. 

JOHN HARRISON. 


At Penrith (=Red-hill) Church the verger 
pointed out to me, in the fragments of 
superb medieval glass there preserved from 
the barbarous destruction of the rest, con- 
temporary portraits of King Richard II., 
and of a member of the Nevile family (Guy, 
I think) and his lady. This subject ought 
to attract a number of valuable and in- 
teresting notes. E. S. Dopeson. 


I have a record of the following : Nicholas 
Blackburn and his wife in the east window, 
and a priest, and two kneeling donors, all in 
All Saints’ Church, York (fifteenth century). 
Head of an Archbishop in Canterbury 
Cathedral (fifteenth century). Head of a 
Bishop in York Minster. King Edward the 
Confessor in St. Mary’s, Ross. 

The numerous specimens of stained glass 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum will no 
doubt provide other portraits. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





‘‘SPIRITUS NON POTEST HABITARE IN 
sicco”’ (11 S. iv. 488; 12 S. i. 490).—I take 
great pleasure in acknowledging the acute- 
ness with which Pror. BENsty has found out 
my motive for putting this question. I 
actually meant to illustrate the very remark 
about Swift as “anima Rabelesii habitans 
in sicco”’ in Coleridge’s ‘ Table Talk,’ and 
vaguely remembered to have seen the phrase 
‘Spiritus non potest habitare in sicco” 
attributed somewhere to St. Austin. As no 
reply was forthcoming, I had to draw upon 
my own resources, and, after one or two 
attempts in other, directions, I bethought 
me of Sallengre’s ‘ Eloge de I’Ivresse’ (which 
I had not read at the time) as a proper 
place for that particular quotation. Nor did 
this facetious treatise fall short of my 
expectations, for I not only found the 
quotation itself, but a referenceto Le Duchat’s 
edition of Rabelais, which, of course, settled 
every difficulty (‘Eloge de I’Ivresse,’ ed. 
1798, p. 92). By different roads Pror. 





Brnsty and I have arrived at the same 
conclusion: neither have I the slightest 
doubt that Coleridge had in mind Rabelais 
and the passage in the ‘ Questiones Veteris 
et Novi Testamenti.’ I have given utterance 
to this conviction in an (as yet unpublished) 





Charles I. and his queen at Magdalen and 





essay on Casanova’s ‘ Icosameron,’ where I 
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employ the formula, calling Casanova 


’ 


** anima Swiftii habitans in sicco,”’ and sub- 
joining a note to this effect :-— 

*** En sec jamais l’Ame ne habite’ (Rabelais, i. 5). 
Les mots de Rabelais se rattachent 4 une réflexion 
de l’auteur des ‘ Questiones Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti,’ attribuées autrefois 4 Saint Augustin, mais 
en réalité plus anciennes: ‘Anima certe quia 
spiritus est, in sicco habitare non potest’ (v T. 
quest. xxiii.). C’est & ces deux passages que pense 
sans doute Coleridge.” 

Dr. Buu. 

Foreign Office, Copenhagen. 


CHURCHWARDENS AND THEIR WANDS (12 S. 
ii. 90, 153). — I may add to my reply at the 
latter reference that at the fashionable 
resort of Salcombe, Devon, these wands are 
also borne by the two wardens at the parish 
church. They are slender, tapering rods, 
cream coloured, of six feet in length, tipped 
with four inches of brass at the points. 
The church dates back only to 1843, but 
they may have been in use at the chapel of 
ease to Malborough, which existed at Sal- 
combe before the modern and severely plain 
church was thought of. 

Wo. Jaccarp, Lieut. 


St. Sepastran (12 S. ii. 149).—The 
Dominican Breviary, in the fifth and sixth 
lessons of the Second Nocturn of Matins for 
Jan. 20, the feast of St. Fabian, Pope and 
martyr, and St. Sebastian, martyr, gives the 
following account of the martyrdom of the 
latter saint :— 

“His ([Christianis] Diocletiano delatis, Se- 
bastianum accersit et uehementius obiurgatum, 
omnibus artificiis a Christi fide conatur auertere : 
sed cum nihil proficeret, sagittis configi iubet. 
Eum omnium opinione mortuum, noctu sancta 
mulier Irene sepeliendi gratia iussit auferri: 
sed uiuum repertum, domi suae curauit. Itaque 
paulo post confirmata ualetudine, Diocletiano 
obuiam factus, quem mortuum credebat, eius 
impietatem liberius accusauit: sed ab eo tamdiu 
uirgis caedi iussus est, donec animam Deo redderet. 
Eius corpus in cloacam deiectum Lucina ab eodem 
in somnis admonita, ad Catacumbas sepeleuit: ubi 
ad coemeterium Callisti uia Appia sancti Se- 
bastiani nomine celebris ecclesia, una ex septem 
praecipuis Urbis, est aedificata.” 


MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 


Prof. Marucchi, in his ‘ Basiliques et Eglises 
de Rome,’ gives two accounts of this saint’s 
martyrdom. At pp. 265-6, speaking of the 
Church of S. Sebastiano in Palatino, he 
writes :— 

** Cette église doit son origine au souvenir local du 
martyre deS. Sébastien. Une légende trés ancienne 
rapporte yu’aprés le supplice le corps fut jeté dans 
un égout; on placait jadis cet égout prés de 
St. André-della- oils, mais on en a retrouvé un 


au pied méme du Palatin, le long de la -voie 
Triomphale. Sébastien subit un double supplice - 
d’abord ‘in campo,’ celui des fiéches, puis ‘in 
hippodromo,’ celui des fouets. Son corps fut 
recueilli par la femme d’un employé du i 
ing nommée Iréne, laquelle demeurait av 
Palatin ‘in scala excelsa.’ Il semble que dans ce 
récit ‘campus’ et ‘hippodromus ’ désignent un 
méme lieu, le stade, qui fut aprés le IV® siécle 
partiellement transformé en hippodrome, tandis 
que le reste demeurait libre : un escalier le mettait 
en communication avec le palais; on en apergoit 
encore les ruines.”” 

At p. 488, when he is treating of the Church 
of S. Sebastiane fuori le Mura, he writes :— 


“D’aprés la tradition, Sébastien, tribun de la. 
remiére cohorte, commandait une compagnie de: 
a garde prétorienne et demeurait au Palatin; if 
fut martyrisé sous Dioclétien, pendant la premiere 

persécution militaire (289-292), et subit sur le Palatin 
méme, ‘in hippodromo Palatii,’ un double supplice, 
celui des fléches, puis celui des verges. Son corps, 
jeté dans un égout, fut recueilli par les soins d’une 
femme chrétienne, Lucine, qui le transporta sur la 
voie Appienne ‘ apud vestigia Apostolorum,’ et le 
déposa ‘ in initio eryptae.’” 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The life and death of St. Sebastian of 
Rome (M. 303, Jan. 20) will be found in 
‘The Golden Legend,’ as englished by 
William Caxton. On the saint’s professing 
his belief in Christ, the Emperor Diocletian 
‘‘was much angry and wroth, and commanded him 
to be led to the field, and there to be bounden to a 





stake for to be shot at. And the archers shot at 
him till he was as full of arrows as an urchin is 
full of pricks, and thus left him there for dead.” 
But, being rescued and revived by a Chris- 
tian woman, he againconfronted the Emperor, 
who said to him :— 

*¢ Art thou not Sebastian whom we commanded to 
be shot to death?’ And St. Sebastian said : ‘ There- 
fore our Lord hath rendered to me life to the end 
that I should tell you that evilly and cruelly 
ve do persecutions unto Christian men.’ Then 
Diocletian made him to be brought into prison into 
his palace, and to beat him so sore with stones till 
he died.” K 
The martyr’s body was then thrown into 
“a great privy,” but the saint appeared to 
St. Lucy, bidding her rescue his body from 
its ignominious resting-place, and bury it 
‘at the catacombs by the apostles.” This 
was accordingly done the same night. 
His martyrdom is represented in innumerable 
works of art. A. R. BAYLEY. 


According to the generally accepted 
tradition, St. Sebastian was a native of Nar- 
bonne in France, but migrated to Milan, 
where he was educated in the Christian 
religion. He subsequently entered the army. 
and became a captain in the Pretorian Guard. 





While in Rome he employed himself m 
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converting soldiers and others to the Chris- 
tian faith, in comforting the persecuted, and 
in assisting those who were in want and 
suffering; and so conspicuous did he make 
himself in these pursuits that he was 
arrested and brought before the Emperor 
Diocletian, who, incensed at his attitude of 
firmness in the Christian faith, ordered him 
to be tied to a tree and shot to death, which 
sentence was carried out but imperfectly, as 
the victim, not being quite killed, was 
testored to health by his friends ; but, being 
afterwards again carried before the Emperor 
Diocletian, he was by his orders beaten to 
death by clubs. 

St. Sebastian is generally represented as 
tied almost naked to a@ tree, pierced with 
arrows, or with arrows at his feet; some- 
times he is depicted with a helmet on his 
head. F. pE H. L. 


In ‘ The South English Legendary,’ which 
is published by the Early English Text 
Society, the death of St. Sebastian is stated 
to have taken place during the reign of 
Diocletian, and to have been caused by beat- 
ing with staves. The textual summary, com- 
piled by me, has these sentences regarding 
the manner of the saint’s death :— 

‘He was ordered to be led to the stake, where 
he was shot at_by arrows till he was left for dead. 
His unburied body was found at night without a 
wound. He was seized and taken to the palace, 
and beaten to death secretly.” 

W. B. 


In art this saint is generally represented 
almost nude, tied to a stake, and pierced all 
over with arrows. According to his bio- 
graphies, however, he recovered from his 
wounds under the care of St. Irene, a widow, 
and was finally put to death by blows with a 
club. L. L. K. 


St. Sebastian was beaten to death by 
clubs by order of the Emperor Diocletian. 
His body was thrown into the Cloaca 
Maxima, whence it was rescued by a lady 
named Lucina, and buried in the catacombs 
near St. Peter and St. Paul. 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


Information regarding the death of 
St. Sebastian might be obtained from the 
following works : ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
vol. XXIV. ; ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ Jan. ii. 257- 
296; ‘Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina’ 
(Brussels, 1899), n. 7543-9; A. Bell, ‘ Lives 
and Legends of the Evangelists, Apostles, 
and Other Early Saints’ (London, 1901), 
pp. 238-40. E. E. Barker. 


Ricwarp Witson, M.P. (12 S. i. 90, 158,. 
213, 277, 437, 516; ii. 34, 55, 74, 156).— 
Though I have already had two turns at 
this topic, perhaps I may be allowed a 
third, mainly in order to reply to W. R. W.’s 
communication at the last reference. 

1. The M.P. for Ipswich 1806-7 cannot 
have been the Richard Wilson (son of Dr.. 
Christopher Wilson) who was admitted to 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1771, and who seems to have- 
been called to the bar in 1779, for that 
Richard Wilson died on June 14, 1787 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, l\vii. i. 549). His 
father had become Bishop of Bristol in 
1783; his mother was a daughter of Dr. 
Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London 
(‘ D.N.B.,’ xxi. 274) ; and his wife, who had 
died on Jan. 10, 1786 (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Ivi. i. 84), was a daughter of Dr. John 
Fountayne, Dean of York (‘ D.N.B.,’ xx. 78).. 
For further information see Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ i. 436 (edition of 1847), under 
‘ Fountayne-Wilson of Melton.’ 

2. The M.P. for Ipswich is described in 
the ‘ Royal Calendar’ for 1807 as “ principal’ 
secretary to the lord chancellor and a 
commissioner of bankrupts” (p. 50), and 
also as being of Lincoln’s Inn Fields (p. 88).. 
The reasonable inference, therefore, is that 
he was Richard Wilson, the attorney who 
died on June 7, 1834, and who is described 
in the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1834 as “‘ many 
years an eminent solicitor in Lincolns-inn- 
fields, and formerly secretary to lord 
Eldon.” 

3. W. R. W. is correct in saying that the: 
attorney was of No. 47 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
But so, too, was I in saying (at the ninth 
reference) that he was of No. 35. The 
change from No. 47 to No. 35 seems to have: 
occurred during 1832. See the ‘ Law Lists.’ 
4. W. R. W. says that it is clear to him 
that the M.P. for Barnstaple 1796-1802 
was the attorney. That, with deference, 
seems a strange conclusion to reach as the- 
result of a correspondence which has elicited 
the following facts :— 

(i.) The M.P. for Barnstaple had for his 
country address ‘‘ Datchworth Lodge, Herts.” 
See the ‘ Royal Calendars,’ 1799 to 1802. 

(ii.) Datchworth Lodge belonged from 
1792 to 1802 to the Irishman Richard 
Wilson of Tyrone, who married the Hon. 
Anne Townshend, and was capsized in a sea 
of matrimonial troubles. See Clutterbuck’s 
‘ Hertfordshire,’ ii. 314-5. It was the locus 
of his wife’s alleged infidelity. See ‘ House- 
of Lords’ Journals,’ xli. 550. 

(iii.) Deeming it a hardship that he could 








not obtain an Act of Parliament freeing him 
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from his wife and allowing him to marry 
his mistress, he vented his feelings in 
pamphlets. In two of them—those printed 
in 1808 and 1813—he stated that he had 
formerly been a member of the British 
Parliament. See the communications (at the 
third and seventh references) from EDIToR 
‘Irish Book Lover’ and Mr. A. ALBERT 
CAMPBELL. 

(iv.) With these facts to hand, is it not 
tolerably certain that Richard Wilson of 
‘Tyrone was the M.P. for Barnstaple ? 

5. Mr. Horace BLeAcKLEY mentioned 
(at the third reference) that there was a 
Richard Wilson who was “a proprietor of 
Drury Lane Theatre.” The theatre was 
burat down on Feb. 24, 1809, and on that 
evening 
“*Mr. Richard Wilson gave a dinner to the prin- 
cipal actors and officers of Drury Lane Theatre, 
at his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. All was 
mirth and «glee; it was about 11 o’clock when 
Mr. Wilson rose and drank ‘ Prosperity and Suc- 
cess to Drury Lane Theatre.’ We filled a bumper 
to the toast; and at the very moment when we 
were raising the glasses to our lips, repeating 
‘Success to Drury Lane Theatre,’ in rushed the 
younger Miss Wilson, and screamed out, ‘ Drury 

ne Theatre is in flames!’ We ran into the 
square and saw the dreadful sight. The fire raged 
with such fury that it perfectly illuminated 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields with the brightness of day.” 

I copy the above quotation, not from 
its original source, ‘ Reminiscences of 
Michael Kelly’ (ii. 281), but from Mr. 
A. M. W. Stirling’s ‘ Letter-Bag of Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope’ (i. 173). It 
appears to give us an anecdote about the 
attorney. 

6. His interests were not limited to law, 
politics,and the drama. Mr. J. C. HopGson 
said of him (at the ninth reference) that “he 
made some name for himself as a breeder of 
blood horses.”” Was he then the ‘“ Mr. 
Wilson ” who is enshrined in ‘ Ruff’s Guide’ 
as owner of “‘ Champion (out of Pot8os),”’ 
the horse which won the Derby and the 
‘St. Leger in 1800 ? H. C. 


MACKENZIE Famity (12 S. ii. 171).—There 
was undoubtedly a near connexion in 1745 
between the Earls of Cromartie and the 
Mackenzies of Langwell (Lochbroom). ‘The 
‘New Statist. Acc. of Scotland ’ (1845) tells the 
story (vol. xiv. p. 82) of the raid of English 
soldiers, soon after the Battle of Culloden, 
on the house of Mr. McKenzie of Langwell, 
‘“who was married to a near relative of 
Earl George of Cromarty [the third Earl].’’ 
I cannot trace the exact connexion, for the 
Langwell family is not included in Mac- 
kenzie’s great ‘ History of the Mackenzies.’ 











(1894), as far as I can ascertain. In 1794 
four out of the five landowners in Loch- 
broom parish were Mackenzies, viz., Mac- 
kenzie of Cromartie, of Dundonnell (the 
only resident proprietor), of Coul, and of 
Achitly. D. O. Hunter Burarr. 
Fort Augustus. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN SUPERSTITIONS (12 §, 
ii. 89, 138, 159).—2. In Tyndall’s ‘ Lectures 
on Sound,’ viii. 332 (1867), it was said :— 

“If two clocks......with pendulums of the same 
period of vibration be placed against the same wall, 
and if one of the clocks be set going and the other 
not, the ticks of the moving clock, transmitted 
through the wall, will start its neighbour. The 
pendulum, moved by a single tick, swings through 
an extremely minute arc, but it returns to the limit 
of its swing just in time to receive another impulse. 
By the continuance of this process, the impulses so 

d themselves together as finally to set the clock 
a-going.”’ 

I think one of the Brownings makes poetry 
out of this fact. 

5. The topsy-turvy primrose was long 
agoathemein‘N.&Q. Sr. Swrrain. 


Munpy: ALSTONFIELD (12 S. ii. 129).— 
Vincent Mundy was the Lord of the Manor 
of Alstonfield. It was forfeited by attainder 
for his murder (Duchy of Lancaster — 
Calendar of Pleadings, temp. Elizabeth.) 

Vincent Mundy of Islington, in the county 
of Middlesex, esquire, “‘ sicke of bodie but 
of whole mynde, all praise therefore be vnto 
God, and of p’fitt remembraunce,” made his 
testament and last will May 30, 1571. After 
the payment of debts and legacies, his daugh- 
ter, Dorothy Mundy, was to enjoy all the 
tithes of corn of Marketon, Mackworth, and 
Alestrie, in the county of Derby, towards her 
preferment in marriage and come to the age 
of 19 years. The rest of his goods and 
chattels he gave to his son Edward Mundy, 
sole executor. And he desired the worship- 
ful and his very true friend Richard Harpur, 
esquire, one of the Queen’s Justices of 
Common Pleas, to be the supervisor of his 
will, and gave him 101. 

This will was proved in London, Oct. 23, 
1573. Where does any suggestion of his 
having been murdered by his youngest son, 
Henry, come in? (See Nichols’s * History 
of Leicestershire.) Yet in the year 19 of 
Elizabeth (Pleas of Duchy of Lancaster) 
reference is made, in connexion with Alston- 
field, to the attainder of Henry Mundy. In 
the year 1527 a Robert Mundi of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch gave property there for the per- 
petual sustenance of an obit in the church 
of St. Helen, which was afterwards appro- 
priated to the founding of the Free Grammar 
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School. Mundy’s incised slab of alabaster 
‘was found in the floor of the church when 
it was repewed in 1829, whereon he was 
represented with his two wives (‘ Ancient 
Monument in the Parish Church of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,’ by the late Rev. John Marma- 
duke Gresley, M.A.). A. J. M. 


Sem, CaRIcATuRIST (12 S. ii. 49).—I know 
of only one “ Sem,” the well-known French 
earicaturist, who is still very much alive. 
His full name is Marie Joseph Georges 
‘Goursat, and he is a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. He was born in 1863, so cannot 
‘be the “ Sem” who, Mr. JOHN LANE says, 
‘was doing caricatures as far back as 1850. 
Possibly that may have been his father. 
‘There was a long article about “Sem” in 
The World of June 7, 1910, in which year he 
drew sundry cartoons for that paper. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


CALVERLEY’S CHARADES (12 8. ii. 128, 178). 
—The answers to the complete set are as 
follows: i. pierglass ; ii. target ; iii. outlaw ; 
iv. drugget ; v. marrowbones ; vi. coal-scuttle. 
I have often wondered why Sir Walter 
Sendall did not give them in his collection 
of Calverley’s ‘Complete Works,’ published 
in 1901. WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 

[Mr. Brien Coxayne, G. W. E. R., and a Godal- 
ming correspondent thanked for similar replies. ] 


A Stewart Rine: THE Hon. ALEXANDER 
JOHN SteEwART (12 S. ii. 171).—The follow- 
ing will serve as a first identification :— 

“Mr. Stewart mi. Alexander John, Lieut. R.N. ; 

brother of late Marquis of Londonderry, d. 1800.” 
— ‘The Eton School Lists from 1791 to 1850,’ by 
H. E. C. Stapylton, 2nd edit., 1864, p. 9. 
This is in the List of 1791. The said Stewart 
appears in the “ First Form.” His name 
does not occur in the next given List, viz., 
1793. On reference to Debrett’s ‘ Peerage ’ 
of 1820 I find that he was born Feb. 28, 
1783, and died Nov. 14, 1800. 

Taking into account his age, 8 years, when 
the 1791 List was made up, he was in his 
right place at Eton, 7.e., in the lowest form. 

In the same List his “major” (elder 
brother), Charles William, afterwards third 
Marquis of Londonderry, appears (p. 5) in 
the Fourth Form, and (p. 12) in the 1793 List 
in the Fifth Form, Upper Division. 

It will be seen that Mr. Stewart minor was 
at Eton for a very short time. Midshipmen 
in those days began very young. I need 


scarcely say that in the Eton School Lists 
Mr.” means “ The Honourable.” 

e The first Marquis of Londonderry married 

wice, 


He was succeeded by his son by his 
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first marriage, Viscount Castlereagh. By 
the second marriage with Frances, first 
daughter of Charles (Pratt), lst Earl Camden, 
there were, with other children, Charles 
William, eventually 3rd Marquis, and, 
secondly, Alexander John. See Debrett’s 
‘ Peerage’ of 1820, and G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete 
Peerage.’ When Alexander John died his 
father was Earl of Londonderry. 
RoBerRtT PIERPOINT. 





The Hon. Alexander John Stewart, who 
was born Feb. 28, 1783, and died Nov. 14, 
1800, was the second son of Robert Stewart, 
Ist Earl of Londonderry, subsequently 
(Jan. 13, 1816) created Marquis of London- 
derry, by his second wife, Lady Frances 
Pratt, and consequently was half-brother to 
the renowned Viscount Castlereagh. 

F. pe H. L. 


[G. W. E. R. and W. R. W. thanked for replies. ] 


‘THE ORDER OF A CAMPE’: Haru. MS 
(12 S. ii. 110).—There is an ‘ Order of the 
Campe,’ by Sir Robert Constable, Knight, in 
Harl. MS. 847. The date of the “ Order ”’ 
is 1578. i Be. 


Mrs. ANNE Dutron (12S. ii. 147, 197).— 
Mrs. Anne Dutton resided successively at 
Northampton, London, Warwick, Welling- 
boro’, and Whittlesea. 

Mrs. Dutton was born at Northampton 
‘“somewhat about the year 1695”; she 
removed to London about 1717. In her 
memoir she states :-— 

*‘ The next providence I shall give some hints of, 
relates to the Lord’s removiug my habitation from 
Northampton to London ; which was occasioned by 
my entering into the marriage state when I was 
twenty-two years of age.”’ 

Mr. J. A. Jonez says, in 1833, p. xiii :— 

‘She was married to Mr. Benjamin Dutton, who, 
atter livingsome time in Loudon, removed to Hver- 
shallin Northamptonshire, and from thence in 1733 
to Great Gransden in Huntingdonshire ” ; 
and at p. xxvi :— 

“Thus this truly eminent, godly woman finished 
her course at Great Gransden, Huntingdonshire, 
on Monday, the 17th of November, 1765, aged about 
70 years.” 

Another author, the late Rev. A. J. 
Edmonds, Vicar of Great Gransden, states: 
‘“Mr. Benjamin Dutton came here from 
Eversholt, and commenced his ministry in 
June, 1732.’ Mr. Dutton in 1743 crossed 
the Atlantic on a visit to the Baptist 
churches in America, where he stayed several 
years, but the poor minister was fated never 
to see Gransden again, being drowned on the 
voyage home, at the age of 56, in 1748. 
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Mrs. Dutton continued to reside at 
Gransden after her husband’s death, and 
occupied herself chiefly in writing and 
publishing a large number of religious books. 

She died Nov. 18, 1765, and was buriedin 
the Old Burying- Ground at Gransden. A 
tombstone was erected to her memory by 
Mr. Christopher Golding of London in 1822, 
which was replaced in 1887 by a new stone, 
bearing the following inscription :— 

In Memory of 
ANNE DUTTON, 
Relict of Benjamin Dutton. many years Pastor of 
the Baptist Church in this place. She resided 
34 years in this parish, spent her life in the cause 
of God, was the Author of 25 Volumes of Choice 
Letters and 38 smaller works, and generously left 
an Endowment for the preaching of the Gospel in 
this Village. She entered into rest Nov. 18th, 
1765, Aged 73 years. 
“The Memory of the Just is blessed.” 


I understand Lizut. WuHITEBROOK has 
** quite a complete list of her works.’”’ The 
sixty-three works alluded to above, with the 
later editions by other editors, should make 
a good bibliography, interesting to Dissenters. 

The identification of Mr. Sk—p seems easy. 
He was, I think, Mr. John Skepp, member 
of the church at Cambridge. He became 
pastor of the Baptist Church meeting in 
Curriers’ Hall, Cripplegate, about 1715, and 
died in 1721. Mrs. Dutton says: ‘“‘ and upon 
my being fixed in London under the ministry 
of the late Mr. Skepp, I soon found the truth 
thereof.” 

Some further particulars of Mrs. Dutton’s 
career may be found in a memoir, pp. vii- 
xxvii in J. A. Jones’s new edition (1833) of 
‘A Narration of the Wonders of Grace in 
Six Parts, having a frontispiece portrait 
by Hopwood (sculpt.) dated June 1, 1815; 
and also in ‘ A History of Great Gransden in 
the County of Huntingdon,’ by the present 
vicar of that parish, in monthly parts, 1892, 
one hundred printed. 

HERBERT E. Norris. 

Cirencester. 


Fouk-Lore: CHIME-Hovurs (12 S. i. 329, 
417; ii. 136, 194).—Some portion of the 
interest attaching to the superstitions con- 
nected with chime-hours is to be found in the 
apparent modernity of origin of the beliefs. 
The accumulation of these beliefs must be 
recent, if mechanical chimes are those in- 
tended, inasmuch as mechanical chimes are 
themselves modern. That  clairvoyancy 
follows birth at midnight chiming would, 
therefore, be a superstition later than the 
introduction of chiming clocks to country 
parishes. 








But what are chime-hours ? Clocks chime 
every hour or at no hours. The phrase 
suggests some particular hours at which 
bell-ringing took place prior to the intro- 
duction of clockwork chiming. If these 
hours are, as I gather, morning and evening 
Angelus and Curfew, the bell-ringing at alt 
these times, save midnight, is easily ex- 
plicable and of ancient origin. But for 
what cause have chimes been associated 
with midnight, and what sounding of a belk 
habitually took place at midnight in the 
days when beliefs such as have been men- 
tioned originated ? MARGARET W, 


MusicAt QuERIES (12 S. ii. 49, 113 ).—1. 
Handel flourished when the old ecclesias- 
tical modes were gradually giving place to 
our major and minor keys. The association 
of the latter with cheerfulness and sadness 
respectively has, therefore, also been of 
gradual growth. Hence we are not surprised 
to find the air “‘Come and trip it as you go” 
in Handel’s ‘ L’Allegro’ in the key of c 
minor, or “‘ He was despised ”’ in E flat major. 
In the latter there are poignant harmonies, 
and all the more impressive in __ that 
they are specially reserved for the words 
“a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.” 

As to “‘ another example ” of a Dead March 
in a major key, it is soon found. It is the 
March Handel wrote for ‘ Samson,’ for which 
the ‘ Dead March’ in ‘Saul’ was, however, 
soon substituted as the more striking of the 
two. J. 8S. 8. 


THE First ENGLISH PRovinciAL NEWS- 
PAPER (12 S. ii. 81, 155).—It was not my 
intention to start a controversy by setting 
out @ number of forgotten facts, but I cannot 
permit Mr. Cuore to describe my “ find” 
of Bliss’s first paper as merely an “ apparent” 
discovery. My discovery is a very real one. 
I first drew attention to Jos. Bliss’s Exeter 
Post-Boy of 1707 in 1912, in the “ Print- 
ing Number” of The Times. 

The term “ apparent discovery ”’ is all the 
more unfortunate in preceding a misstate- 
ment of Dr. Oliver’s error about Bliss. 
Dr. Oliver’s error lay in the assumption 
that Bliss’s The Protestant Mercury; or, 
Exeter Post-Boy, which appeared in 1715, 
was the first title of the paper started 
by Bliss. Dr. Oliver was ignorant of 
Jos. Bliss’s Exeter Post-Boy of 1707. If 
to term this an “ error” be to “ asperse’ 
Dr. Oliver, then I must plead guilty, and 
repeat that it is not Dr. Oliver’s only error 
about the early Exeter press. 
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I had also noticed Dr. Brushfield’s paper. 
It is not @ satisfactory performance. For 
instance, Dr. Brushfield quotes from Mr. 
Attnutt’s preliminary article in‘N. & Q. 
{5 S. ix. 12), apropos of Dr. Tanner’s letter, 
and remarks :— 

‘‘How far the hearsay report [of Dr. Tanner] 
was correct we have no means of ascertaining. No 
other contemporary writer alludes to it.” 

It is surely misdescriptive to write down 
as “hearsay”? the report of a_ learned 
antiquary made after inquiry ; and, as for 
allusions by contemporary writers of the 
early eighteenth and seventeenth centuries 
to the periodicals of their times, the trouble 
is always to find any writer who does so 
allude. I can speak feelingly on this subject, 
after many years’ research. Dr. Brushfield 
then goes on, aided by Dr. Oliver, to identify 
one printer as the printer of another man’s 
paper :— 

“Samuel Farley has been termed by one of his 
descendants ‘the father of journalism in the West 
of England.’ The history of the known Exeter 
press certainly commences with him. His first 
newspaper venture was 7'he Bristol Postman [sic] 
in 1713. On September 24th, 1714, he started his 
first Exeter newspaper, with the following title: 

“Numb. 1. Zhe Hxeter Mercury Printed 
by Philip Bishop at his Printing Office in St. Peter’s 
Churchyard. 1714.’.......” 

I quite fail to see why the proof given 
afterwards that Farley and Bishop in 1715 
(the following year) agreed for the latter 
always to print the news becomes proof 
that Bishop’s paper of 1714 really was 
Farley’s, Dr. Oliver to the contrary not- 
withstsnding. 

The history of the Farley family, both at 
Bristol and at Exeter, is undoubtedly im- 
portant ; but since Bliss was printing a paper 
in 1707, his life-story should prove very 
much more so for the latter place, as I hope 
to demonstrate shortly in a further article 
in ‘N. & Q.’ J. B. WILtiaMs. 


St. PETER AS THE GATE-KEEPER OF 
HEAVEN (12 S. ii. 90, 177).—The story of 
the Irish fishermen reminds me of one told 
me by an Italian. 

A fisherman who lost his life at sea applied 
for entrance. St. Peter asked him if he 
had received absolution. The fisherman 
teplied no ; he was lost at sea, and no priest 
was there. ‘‘ Very well,” said St. Peter, 
“you sit down outside, and the next priest 
that comes in shallabsolve you.” This hap- 
pened in the fourteenth century, but the 
fisherman is still sitting outside. 

H. A. C. SAUNDERS. 
111 Grosvenor Road, Highbury New Park, N. 











AND “ LETHARGY”: 
THEIR MEANING IN TEE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY (12 S. i. 489; ii. 35).—Mr. Hitt 
should consult 

**Morbus Anglicus: or the Anatomy of Con- 
sumptions......to which are added some brief dis- 
courses of melancholy, madness, and distraction 
—-* by love. By Gideon Harvey, M.D 

lame 


“© CONSUMPTION ”’ 


Chap. ii. deals with ‘ The Various Acceptions 
of Consumptions’; chap. viii. ‘Of an Hypo- 
chondriack Consumption ’ ; chap. ix. ‘ Of an 
Amorous Consumption’; chap. xiv. ‘ Of a 
Dolorous Consumption.’ There are’ thirty- 
six chapters in all. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


CoMMON GARDEN =COVENT GARDEN (12 S. 
ii. 89, 157).—In J. T. Smith’s ‘ Book for a 
Rainy Day ’ there is an amusing anecdote told 
of a mock knight known as “Sir”? Harry 
Dinsdale (or sometimes Dimsdale). He was 
an itinerant muffin-man, and his portrait was 
engraved and published by Evans, the 
famous dealer of Great Queen Street and 
later of the Strand. ‘“ Sir’ Harry was 
charged with unruly conduct. He was a 
short, feeble little man :— 

‘*¢ What have you, Sir Harry, to say to all this?’ 
asked the justice. The ‘ knight,’ who had been 
roughly handled, began, like a true orator, ina low 
tone of voice, ‘May it please ye,my magistrate, I 
am not drunk ; itislanguor. A parcelof * bloods ”’ 
of the Garden have treated me cruelly, because 
I would not treat them. This day, sir, I was sent 
for by Mr. Sheridan to make my speech upon the 
table at the Shakespeare Tavern in Common 
Garden ; he wrote the speech for me,and always 
gives me half a guinea when he sends for me to 
the tavern,’”’ &c. 

A. L. HuMpPHREys. 

187 Piceadilly, W. 


CROMWELL: St. JoHN (12 S. ii. 171).— 
Oliver St. John (1598 ?-1673), Chief Justice, 
was married thrice : (1) to Johanna, daughter 
of Sir James Altham of Marks Hall, Latton, 
Essex, and of Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Francis Barrington. Elizabeth Barrington’s 
mother was Joan, daughter of Sir Henry 
Cromwell of Hinchinbroke, aunt both to the 
Protector Cromwell and to John Hampden. 
For St. John’s four children by his first wife 
see Noble’s ‘ House of Cromwell,’ ii. 24-9, 
and ‘ D.N.B.,’ 1. 156. 

(2) On Jan. 21, 1638, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Cromwell of Upwood, 
the Protector’s uncle. Henry Cromwell, 
B.C.L., and Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxon, in 1588, aged 22, was a J.P. and M.P. 
for the borough of Huntingdon in James I.’s 
first Parliament. He was an adventurer in 
the Virginia Company, and died in 1630, 
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leaving a son Richard, who died without 
male issue. By his second wife St. John 
had two children: (1) Oliver, who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Hammond ; 
(2) Elizabeth, who married on Feb. 26, 
1655/6, John Bernard of Huntingdon. 

A. R. BAayYLey. 


The Cromwells had property at Hursley 
in Hampshire, and the St. Johns at Farley 
Chamberlayne (sometimes called Farley 
St. John), the adjoining parish. I do not 
know for certain whether Oliver Cromwell 
was of Hursley. His son, I believe, cer- 
tainly was. There were several Oliver 
St. Johns, lords of the manor of Farley 
see an article by Mrs. Suckling on ‘ Lords 
of the Manor of Farley’ in the Proceedings 
of the Hampshire Field Club). It is possible 
that some clue may be found here as to the 
connexion spoken of. C. H. S. M. 


Oliver St. John, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, married (as his second wife, 
on Jan. 21, 1638) Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry Cromwell of Upwood, co. Hunting- 
don, the Protector’s uncle. By her he had 
two children: (1) Oliver, who married 
(Aug. 6, 1680) Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Hammond of Nunnington, co. Kent ; 
and (2) Elizabeth, who married (Feb. 26, 
1656) John Bernard of Huntingdon. 

A biography of the Chief Justice appears 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ ; 
and Cromwell’s close friendship with his 
cousin Mrs. St. John is referred to therein. 

ALFRED T. EVERITT. 

(Mr. T. Crars and Mr. W. D. Pink also thanked 

for replies. ] 


Fact or Fancy ? (12S. i. 509 ; ii. 17, 59.)— 
1. ‘‘ That an Englishman’s house is his castle.”’ 
—On May 10, 1880, Mr. John J. Ingalls of 
Kansas said in the U.S. Senate: ‘‘ There is 
an old saying that an Englishman’s house is 
his castle”? ; and he added :— 

* I think some orator commenting upon that 
fact said that, though the winds of heaven might 
whistle around an Enzlishman’s cottage, the King 
of England could not.’’—Cong. Record, p. 3170/1. 
An odd way of stating the proposition ! 

RicHarRD H. THORNTON. 


THE GRAVE OF MARGARET GODOLPHIN 
(128. ii. 129, 176).—The epitaph given by Mr. 
BAYLEY at the latter reference is probably 
what Evelyn at first intended for his friend’s 
coffin. The plate on it when taken up in 
1891 bore the same words as that on the 
altar, the inscription being entirely in Latin, 
and, like the other, signed “‘ J. E.” 
YGREC. 








‘* ONE'S PLACE IN THE SUN” (12 8. ii. 170). 
—I have verified Pascal’s phrase on the 
original scrap of paper ; it was really written 
as always printed: ‘‘ Ce chien est & moi, 
disaient ces pauvres enfants; c’est l& ma 
place au soleil.” But, when analyzed, those 
words are absurd. Several children cannot 
say, “‘ That dog is mine,” nor can they claim 
together a place in the sun, which would be the 
beginning of communistic propriety, not of 
usurpation. So Pascal must have intended 
to write: ‘“‘disait lun de ces pauvres en- 
fants,” and make another one claim a place 
in the sun. But as there is no indication 
whatever of the latter claim, a _ second 
difficulty arises. ‘“‘ C’est 1a,” in the text as 
it stands, can only apply to the dog! I 
have thought, years ago, of reading coin 
(corner) instead of chien, in spite of the 
manuscript, so that a translation might 
read as follows :— 

**¢This corner is mine.’ said one of those poor 

children ; ‘that is my place in the sun.’ Such is 
the beginning and image of the usurpation of the 
whole earth.” 
In fact, as Pascal deals with the origin of 
individual possession of land (‘‘ usurpation 
de toute la terre’’), the mention of a corner 
is more to the point than that of a dog. 
But I frankly admit that such tampering 
with Pascal's notes is dangerous ; the fact 
remains that the text, as it stands, is unin- 
telligible to me. S. REINACH. 

Boulogne-sur-Seine. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DeENTIsTs (12 S. 
ii. 64, 115, 194).—Chamberlayne’s ‘ Present 
State’ for 1727 gives in the list of. Court 
officials : ‘‘ Operator for the Teeth, Mr. Pet. 
Hemmet,”’ and for 1755 Mr. William Green; 
and from the ‘Court and City Register,’ &c., 
the following names appear as holding the 
same position: In 1750 and 1753, Peter 
Hemet ; in 1759 and 1765, William Green ; 
in 1766 and 1783, Operators for the Teeth, 
Thomas Berdmore, James Spence (“ All in 
Gift of Lord Chamberlain ’’); in 1784 and 
1786, T. Berdmore, T. R. Spence; in 1787 
and 1792, T. R. Spence, Tho. Normansell ; 
in 1793 and 1806, Dentist in ordinary, Geo. 
Spence, Esq. ; Dentists extraordinarv, T. R. 
Spence, Tho. Normansell, Esqs. In 1800, 
however, George Spence’s name also appears 
as Dentist to the Queen’s Household; in 
1800 and 1806, Surgeon Dentists to the Prince 
of Wales and to the Duke of Sussex, 
Chevalier B. Ruspini & Son; Dentist to the 
same, Mr. Dumergue. The Duke and 
Duchess of York had also a dentist apiece, 
as had likewise the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, 
and Cumberland. W. R. W. 
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Motes on Books. 


European and other Race Origins. By Herbert 
Bruce Hannay. (Sampson Low & Co., Il. 1s. net.) 


Tas work may fairly be called ‘ immense.” 
Immense is the industry to which it testifies ; 
immense the boldness and the accumulative power 
of the writer’s imagination; immense the con- 
fidence with which he presents the results of his 
mingled learning and imagination as indisputably 
correct. We fear, nevertheless, that his work 
will not command the adhesion of many serious 
scholars. It might, no doubt, be a pleasure to 
some of us to feel that we had no sort of kinship 
with the Germans ; it may possibly be to many 
people as satisfactory as it is wonderful to believe 
that the ancient Greeks were derived from the 
Hebrews ; and we know that the lost Atlantis and 
the theory of the seven root-races connected with 
that legend have furnished forth speculations 
which have fascinated many minds. It is among 
people of that turn of thinking—who handle 
evidence and estimate its value on principles 
peculiar to themselves, often cleverly enough, but 
not in correspondence with the accepted principles 
of ordinary historical study—that these pages will 
find their public. We cannot here discuss the 
differences between this account of the origins 
of the European nations and those which ordinary 
history supports as, at any rate, the least doubt- 
fully authenticated : such a discussion would far 
overrun our space; but we are not speaking 
ironically when we say that the constructive 
activity of which this book is the outcome did in 
itself, perversely though it seemed to us employed, 
impress us considerably. 


A Record of a Medieval House. 

F. J. Parsons, 1s.) 

Tuts little brochure is well worth an archeologist’s 
attention. The medieval house in question was 
known during the last period of its existence as 
Nos. 31 and 33 The Bayle, Folkestone. It had 
been so greatly altered, and had had so many of 
its most interesting and characteristic features 
transformed, obliterated, or at any rate hidden 
away, that, when it was decided to demolish it, 
no one realized that to do this was to commit a 
minor act of vandalism, though in any case a 
house which has stood since the fourteenth 
century can put in a strong claim to stand still 
longer, even apart from questions of beauty, 
convenience, or instructive archeological detail. 
However, it seems the possibility of such a claim 
in this instance displayed itself too late to be 
taken advantage of, and we gather that these 
careful pages, with their numerous illustrations 
and, their minute description, now represent the 
only mode in which it will survive. 

Mr. W. H. Elgar seems to have put together the 
main part of the work; with Mr. N. E. Toke to 
afford assistance in the way of historical notes, 
and Mr. A. H. Payne and Mr. I. N. T. Vachell in 
the way of photographs. There are also several 
good plans and drawings which contribute as 
much as anything to elucidating the plan of the 
house. As Folkestone of our day knew it, it was 
a rather dreary place ; but not only—in the course 
of demolition—have beautiful old fireplaces, 


(Folkestone, 


details of fine mouldings, and traces of scrollwork 
and other ornamentation been discovered, but it 
became clear that, in the sixteenth century, there 














had been a rather charming garden front, with a 
bay window both to the ‘‘ bower ” on the ground 
floor and the ‘‘ best chamber ”’ above it. 

The finds on pulling down the house were 
neither numerous nor striking, if we except the 
unearthing of an adult skeleton lying about three 
feet in front of the kitchen fireplace and about 
four feet below the level of the kitchen floor. 
This, we are told, is not an uncommon discovery 
to make on The Bayle—and, indeed, the like has 
been often recorded in other places—but it is 
none the less arresting to the imagination. 

The details of the construction of the house 
have been very well worked out; and we should 
certainly hope for more work of this kind from 
the author. 


The Fortnightly Review contains one article 
which readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will like to make a 
note of as belonging to their own field: Sir 
Edward Brabrook’s careful and abundantly 
documented justification of the use of the ex-- 
pression Lord Chief Justice of England as sound 
and historical. We do not see how it can easily- 
be called in question again. Miss Eleanor Hull 
writes with insight and sympathy on the late 
Stopford Brooke. We much enjoyed Mrs. 
Archibald Little’s description of Salonica—it 
should prove a really useful piece of popular 
writing. Miss May Bateman’s article on ‘ War 
and Pain’ will, we imagine, be welcome to many 
readers. It is an attempt to state the Catholic 
theory of suffering, and though it is marred by 
some lapses into sentimentality,it sets out with 
eloquence the essential Catholic attitude in 
regard to the problem. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson’s 
concentrated and fiery lines ‘ Pour un Chiffon de 
Papier’ are given us, both in the original and 
in a translation by Sir J. G. Frazer. For 

Pourquoi....... 
Ce tourbillonnement d’armées 
Par mille milliers de milliers ? 
—C’est pour un chiffon de papier, 
the translator has :— 
Why march embattled millions, to death or victory 
sworn ? 
Why gape yon lanes of carnage by red artillery 
torn ? 
For a scrap of paper, for a scrap of paper, 
nothing more ! 

with the rest to correspond. The only reason we 
can think of for this is that Sir James Frazer was 
working to a tune. The rest of the number 
contains articles on the war—and good ones, too : 
though we think that as much as can be put into 
words about the patriotism of France has already 
been done, and we are a little doubtful about Miss 
Winifred Stephens’s account of patrie. 


The Nineteenth Century for September keeps us 
almost without exception strictly to the problems 
and facts of ourown time. Sir Francis Piggott 
contributes the first instalment of a study entitled 
‘ Belligerent and Neutral from 1756 to 1915,’ and 
into this, it is true, the historical element enters. 
Mr. Norman Pearson invites us to contemplate. 
and more or less to believe in, the existence of 
fairies, mermaids, and such like creatures—a line of 
thought which will be refreshing and amusing or 
disturbing according to the reader’s temperament 
and preconceived ideas. For ourselves we incline 
to think that a priori there is indeed more to be 
said for than against the reality of ‘“subhuman 
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-consciousness,” but we do not think very cogent 
the reasons urged by Mr. Pearson in its favour 
from evolution. Mr. Christopher Turnor in 
‘The Anti-Small Holdings Mania ’ (a paper which 
is well worth consideration) quotes from an 
Australian a very neat illustration of the difference 
between the English and the Australian attitude 
‘towards the man who wants a holding of his 
-own. Mr. W. S. Weatherley gives some good 
advice as to the sort of memorials to erect to our 
soldiers, but we think this is too largely con- 
cerned with minutie and externals; to get a 
satisfactory memorial—even if it be but a simple 
-one—Art must go down a little deeper than he 
has chosen to go. Bishop Bury’s ‘ Recent Ex- 

eriences in Russia ’ are interesting, picturesque— 
‘in more than one passage touching. The other 
papers are concerned either with the management 
-of the war,or with politics, or with burning 
questions, the most important of these last being 
Father Vaughan’s strenuous and admonitory 
“* England’s Empty Cradles.’ 


The Cornhill Magazine is an unequal number. 
“The Kaiser as his Friends knew Him,’ by a 
Neutral Diplomat, and ‘A German Business 
Mind,’ contributed by Sir John Wolfe Barry, are 
both—and especially the latter—of some im- 

rtance as well as of great interest. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's ‘Army Uniforms, Past and Present,’ 
again,is well worth having—plenty of information 
-and also plenty of entertainment in it. And the 
stories and sketches about the war—especially Mr. 
Bennet Copplestone’s ‘ The Lost Naval Papers ’— 
are all lively reading. But we cannot think what 
we are meant to gather from ‘ The New Tempta- 
“tion of St. Anthony ’—a piece of crude and puerile 
sentimentality, in which the woman who is 
supposed to impersonate France is but a poor 
compliment to our Ally—would, indeed, but for 
the label, fail altogether to suggest her; and in 
which the travesty of the underlying significance 
-of ‘‘ St. Anthony ’’ seems nowadays old-fashioned. 
Dr. A. C. Benson’s counsels about the memorials 
“to those who have fallen are not very concrete, 
but they may serve to give the keynote for the 
active performers—to use a metaphor from 
another art—and perhaps that was all they were 
intended to achieve. 





‘LVINTERMEDIAIRE.’ 


L’Intermédiaire for August is a very interesting 
number. It contains the full text of ‘ Le Soldat 
par Chagrin,’ by Gérard de Nerval, which we 
“think some of our readers may be glad to have :— 


I 
Je me suis engagé (bis) 
Pour l’amour d’une blonde, (bis) 
Pas pour mon anneau d’or 


Ti. 


Dans mon chemin faisant, (bis) 
J’rencont’ mon capitaine, (bis) 
Mon capitain’ me dit: 

‘Ou vas-tu, Sans-souci ? ”’ 
**J’m’en vas dans le vallon, 
Rejoind’ mon bataillon.” 


Iv. 
** Soldat, t’as du chagrin, 
Par l’abandon de ta blonde 
Ell n’est pas dign’ de toi, 
La preuve est 4 mon doigt: 
Tu vois bien clairement, 
Que je suis son amant.” 


Vv. 


La-bas, dans le vallon, 

Coule claire fontaine ; 

J’ai mis mon habit bas, 

Mon sabre au bout d’mon bras, 
Et je me suis battu, 

Comme un vaillant soldat. 


; VI. 
Du premier coup portant, 
J’ai tué mon capitaine, 
Mon capitaine est mort, 
Et moi, je vis-t-encor, 
Mais dans quarante jours, 
ga sera-t-’ mon tour. 


Vil. 
Celui qui me tuera, 

‘a s’ra mon camarade 3 
1l me band’ra les yeux 
Avec un mouchoir bleu, 
Et me fera mourir, 
Sans me faire souffrir. 


Vill. 
** Que lon mette mon cceur 
Dans une serviette blanche, 
Qu’on le porte 4 ma mi, 
Qui demeure au pays, 
En disant: c’est le coeur 
De votre serviteur. 


Ix. 
“* Soldats de mon pays, 
N’le dit’ pas &4 ma méfe, 
Mais dites-lui plutét, 
Que je suis-t-A Bordeaux, 
Prisonnier des Anglais, 
Qu’a n’me r’verra jamais.” 





Motices to Correspondents, 


Qu’a d’autre elle a donné, 
Mais c’est pour un baiser 
Qu’elle m’a refusé. 


os 
oo 


Je me suis engagé (bis) 
Dans lrégiment de France (bis) 
La ote’ que j’ai logé, 

On m’y a conseillé, 

De prendre mon congé, 
Par-dessous mes souliers, 





CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

CorrIGENDUM.— Statues and Memorials,’ ante, 
p. 168, col. 2, 1. 27, for ** Dec.’’ read Sept. 

G. B. and Y. T.—Forwarded. 


Mr. Crcm CLARKE.—Many thanks. You are 
not a delinquent, 
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